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The Labor Force of the United States* 


In human terms, the labor force 
is the nation’s most basic asset since 
it consists of the millions of people 
who keep the wheels of this highly 
complex industrial society turning. 

The labor force is a resilient res- 
ervoir of people, but not everybody 
and not necessarily the same people 
today, tomorrow, next week and 
next month. 

In technical terms, the labor 
force is a statistical concept devel- 

oped by the Bureau of the Census 
@. define the economically active 
population. It includes all persons 
14 years old and over who are em- 
ployed or unemployed, and the 
members of the armed forces. It 
excludes those not engaged in the 
production of goods and services, 
even if they are self-supporting.t 

The labor force is capable of ma- 
jor and sudden fluctuations in re- 
sponse to the national need. To 
illustrate, in 1945 the number of 
jobs in the United States declined 
by several million, but there was 
little unemployment. Rather there 
was a desperate scramble to find 
enough people to keep production 
lines operating. The labor force 
had contracted. No papers were 


*The second issue of a series of three 
interpreting the 1950 census. 

+Bureau of the Census definition of the 

@::: force is abstracted on page 27. 


filled out—no meetings were held. 
Many million women who had en- 
rolled ‘‘for the duration’’ just 
went back home. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of service men took advan- 
tage of the GI Bill to leave the 
labor force and go to college. 

Today’s labor force reflects the 
changing trends of the total popu- 
lation. It is growing steadily. Its 
mobility and adaptability have ac- 
celerated the nation’s rapid march 
from a predominantly agricultural 
society to a pinnacle of industrial 
power. In 1820, 72 percent of the 
total labor force worked on farms; 
in 1870, 53 percent; in 1900, 31 
percent; in 1950, only 12 percent. 

With this transition have come 
several notable changes in the na- 
tion’s labor force. The proportion 
of those who are self-employed and 
working in family enterprises has 
declined while the proportion of 
wage and salary earners has in- 
creased. 

Traditionally, practically every 
able bodied man between the ages 
20 to 60 has been in the labor force, 
and this is still so. For many dec- 
ades, the proportion of women has 
consistently increased, especially 
married women of all ages and all 
other women in the middle-age 
brackets. With more married wo- 
men coming into the labor force, 
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@ @... “*two-paycheck’’ family is in- 


creasing steadily in numbers and 
purchasing power. 

The facts that more and more 
jobs are open to women and that 
more women are working at a far 
greater variety of jobs than ever 
before reflect the changing social 
attitude toward the employment 
of women. 

The median age* of the labor 
force, like that of the total popula- 
tion, is increasing. Fewer young 
people are working. They are get- 
ting more schooling before starting 
to work. Today the labor force is 
made up of a larger proportion of 
older persons than in 1890. 

The emergence of a non-agricul- 
tural society has also brought radi- 
cal changes in the kinds of skills 
needed. Today’s labor force is very 
different from that of a century 
ago. Specialization is the emphasis. 
The pick and shovel laborer is be- 
ing replaced by the bulldozer, the 
steam shovel, and the dump truck. 
The household servant is archaic. 
The farmer still works long hours, 
but the tractor has replaced the 
horse, and the milking machine has 
let the dairymaid go to town to 
push a typewriter. 

There are fewer farmers and 
larger farms. Today about 10 per- 
cent of the nation’s farms produce 
51 percent of all farm products.” 
LABOR FORCE SHIFTS FROM FARM 

TO FACTORY 

In an agrarian society the dis- 

tinction between work and non- 


*The median age is the age in the 
middle—the age above which and below 


— there are equal numbers of people. 
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work is less clearly defined than in 
an industrial society. Today in 
countries like India and China, the 
principal source of power is human 
brawn, supplemented by some draft 
animals. Everybody’s job is sur- 
vival, and a desperate struggle it 
is, by the sweat of the brow. No- 
body has very much. Production 
is mainly for family consumption. 
The village smith and the village 
weaver barter their modest wares 
for food. Specialization is at a 
minimum. 

In contrast, in the highly indus- 
trialized United States, only about 
60 million people work to supply 
the goods and services to furnish 
the needs of about 160 million. 
Though less than half of the total 
population is in the labor force, one 
of the big problems is to find con- 
sumers for all the goods this highly 
industrialized economy produces. 

In 1650, about 52 thousand peo- 
ple lived in the colonies, and most 
of them lived and worked on farms. 
During the next two centuries 
(1650-1850), people were pushing 
west, farms were cut out of the 
wilderness, the population increased 
446-fold to a total of 23.2 million. 
Most people still lived and worked 
on farms. 

During the succeeding century 
of industrialization, exploitation, 
and three major wars (1850-1950), 
the population increased six-fold, 
to a total of 151 million people. In 
1900, about 60 percent of the total 
population lived on farms, and 
about one-third of the total labor 
force worked in agriculture. To- 
day, only 15 percent live on farms 
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FigurE 1. PARTICIPATION IN THE LABOR Force BY AGE, 19508 
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FEMALES trie 





Nearly all able-bodied men are in the labor force. Three-quarters of all women 
who do not usually work outside the home constitute an equalizer—eager hands in 
case of national emergency. Many more women over forty are working today than 


ever before. 


and about one-eighth of the labor 
orce works on farms.’ 

With the trek to the cities has 
come a shift from self-employment 
and family enterprises to a growing 
dependence on corporations and 
governments as employers of wage 
and salary workers. Today 81 per- 
cent of the entire labor force works 
for wages and salaries while only 
19 percent is self-employed or is 
engaged in family enterprises. The 
traditional self-sufficient farmer- 
pioneer still persists as the Ameri- 
can stereotype even though a grow- 


ing proportion of the nation’s peo- 
ple have no roots in the land and a 
rather tenuous job security. The 
profound social and political im- 
plications of this trend cannot be 
explored in the space available 
here. 


“THE LITTLE WOMAN”: MORE 
AND MORE OF THEM ON THE JOB 


In 1870, the labor force was com- 
prised of approximately 1.9 million 
women and 11 million men. It was 
14.8 percent female, 85.2 percent 
male. Ever since then the propor- 


TAsLY IV. Percent DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY CLASS OF WORKER, 








1940-507 
1940 1950 
Class of Worker Male Female Male Female 
Private wage and salary workers _........ 64.2 76.0 68.6 77.9 
Government workers —_--..-.--..._---.- ae 11.8 8.6 12.9 
Self-employed workers —...--.....- eee 26.1 8.4 21.3 6.2 
3.0 3.8 1.6 3.0 


e~= ey works 
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Figure 2. CHANGES IN LaBor Force Composition, 1940-508 _ 


Arming for World War II created over ten million new jobs. Half of these jobs 
vanished after the 1944 peak in war production, yet a shrinking labor force afforded 
ample employment opportunities for all who wanted to work. 


tion of men has declined while that 
of women has grown until it has 
doubled. This reflects the changing 
attitude toward employing women 
in more varied jobs. 

By 1900, the labor force totalled 
approximately 5.3 million women 
and 23.8 men, and the correspond- 
ing percentages were 18.3 and 81.7. 
By 1950 there were 16.5 million 
women and 43.6 million men, and 
the percentages had changed to 
27.5 and 72.5, respectively. In other 
words, since 1870, the number of 
men in the labor force increased 
four-fold; women nine-fold. 

In terms of those ten years old 
and over, in 1870, three out of four 





males and one out of eight females 
were in the labor force. In 1950, 
the proportion of males was about 
the same, but that of females had 
increased to one out of four. 

Most able-bodied men are nor- 
mally in the labor force, so its elas- 
ticity in time of crisis—a war or a 
depression—is due mainly to the 
varying participation of women. 
This is illustrated by the changes 
which took place between 1940 and 
1950. When the United States be- 
came the arsenal of the free world, 
women poured into the labor force. 
In one year, 1942, their number 
increased by 16.7 percent, while 
that of men increased by only 49 ! 
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percent. When the peak of war 
production was passed in 1945, the 
number of women declined by 12.6 
percent, while that of men declined 
by only 4.1 percent. Again in 1950 
the Korean war resulted in an in- 
crease of women of 3.5 percent: 
men gained by only 0.9 percent. 

When women withdraw from the 
labor force in great numbers after 
an emergency is over, there may be 
a sharp contraction in the number 
of jobs but no appreciable increase 
in unemployment. 

Only 4.5 percent of married 
women were in the labor force in 
1890. Today about 23 percent of 
all married women are employed. 
This has resulted in more and more 
‘*two-paycheck’’ families—an im- 
portant factor in the ever-increas- 
ing buying power of the American 
family. 

The proportion of working single 
women, widows, and divorcees has 
always been relatively high and 
the over-all increase has not been 
spectacular since 1890. But there 
has been a rather marked increase 
in the number of these women in 
the middle age-brackets who are 
working. 

THE LABOR FORCE IS GROWING 
OLDER 

Between 1890-1950, the median 
age of the labor force rose from 32 
to 38 years, while the median age 
of the total population increased 
from 22 to 30 years. The median 
age of men in the labor force has 
been consistently higher than that 
of women, but the difference ap- 
pears to be diminishing. It was 
9.0 years higher in 1890 and only 
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2.6 years higher in 1950. 

Factors contributing to the in- 
crease in median age of the labor 
force are the changing age compo- 
sition of the total population, the 
decrease in proportion of working 
youths and the increase in propor- 
tion of people 45-64 years of age. 

Youngsters are getting more and 
more schooling so they are enter- 
ing the labor force at a later age. 
In 1900, 18 percent of the children 
10-15 were in the labor force. In 
1950, no children under 14 were 
included in the statistics; only 
ten percent of all children 14-15 
were working, many on farms. 

The age composition of the labor 
force, like that of the population, 
has changed: the proportion of 
older people has increased. In 
1890, 20 percent of the labor force 
were 45-64 years old; in 1950, this 
rose to 30 percent.® 

In 1890, 69 percent of all men 
over 65 were in the labor force; in 
1950, only 42 percent were. The 
proportion of working women over 
65 is now about the same as it was 
in 1890. The proportion of work- 
ing women 55-64 has more than 
doubled while thta of women 35- 
54 has almost tripled. 

It is rather paradoxical that the 
proportion of older men who are 


TABLE V. MEDIAN AGP OF THE LABOR 
Force sy Sex, 1890-195010 








Year Male Female 
1890 33.3 24.3 
1900 33.3 24.9 
1920 35.7 27.5 
1930 37.0 29.2 
1940 37.7 31.3 
1950 38.5 35.9 
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working declined while the average 
age of the labor force increased. 
This is because the population is 
made up of a larger proportion of 
older people. Thus, the absolute 
number of oldsters in the labor 
force has grown even though a 
smaller proportion of the group is 
working. 

Decreased participation of older 
men reflects the transition from 
agricultural to non-agricultural 
work. The farmer generally con- 
tinues to work his farm as long as 
he is able, but most industrial 
workers are obliged to retire at a 
specific age set by law or custom. 

The smaller proportion of older 
men who are working today also 
reflects the increase of per capita 
income and the trend toward old- 
age security programs. With these 
changes has come a tendency for 
men to retire voluntarily and live 
on savings or pensions in their 
later years. 


SPECIALIZATION REFLECTED IN 
LABOR FORCE 

The nation’s labor force was re- 
duced by one inventive genius ear- 
ly in February with the death of 
Edward Howard Armstrong. The 
story of this man’s contributions 
to the American dream symbolizes 
the vastness and versatility of the 
industrial empire which is the 
United States today. He was one 
of the nation’s contemporary pio- 
neers on the industrial frontier. 

Dr. Armstrong, perhaps more 
than any one man, was the founder 
of the electronics industry, the 
newest symbol of our industrial 
age. In 1950, 300 thousand wage- 
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earners in the United States de- 
voted most diverse skills to produc- 
ing radio, telephone and television 
equipment, radar plane-spotting 
systems, proximity fuses, and a 
host of other complicated gadgets. 
In terms of the industrial giants, 
the electronics industry is an in- 
fant absorbing only 0.5 percent of 
the nation’s labor force. But it 
added enormously to the richness 
and diversity of life for millions. 

While the Asian farmer is 
chained to the land generation 
after generation, the American 
worker operates in a_ veritable 
whirlpool of change. Since the 
turn of the century, inventions of 
the Bells, the Edisons, the Fords, 
the Wrights, and the Armstrongs 
have given us a new kind of life 
which we do not yet fully under- 
stand. These geniuses have been 
job destroyers as well as job crea- 
tors. Modern life which they 
helped to create has many com- 
plexities and instabilities which 
pose tremendous problems, but 
these are not within the area of 
this discussion. 


MORE SKILL—MORE SCHOOLING 

Traditionally, the farm worker 
is a jack of many trades. The in- 
dustrial worker is a master of one, 
or a few specialized jobs. 

Since 1900, millions of jobs have 
vanished from American farms. 
Millions of farm boys and girls 
have moved into specialized indus- 
trial and service jobs. The horse 
has been replaced by the tractor. 
Combines, cotton pickers and other 
machines have released millions of 
farm hands for industrial employ- % 
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ment. Food production per worker 
has increased enormously. 

Human brawn is being replaced 
by machines in every other area. 
Today’s road crews are made up of 
a group of specialists manipulating 
bulldozers, graders, tractors, dump 
trucks and cranes. Today’s assem- 
bly lines are streamlined versions 
of those first designed by Henry 
Ford. 

In some industries the monotony 
of repetitive assembly-line jobs of- 
fers serious morale problems, but 
with the development of semi-auto- 
matic machines, the trend is from 
the manual worker to the white 
collar worker, particularly clerical 
and sales workers. 

Some industrial giants, notably 
General Electric and United States 
Steel, are now in the process of 
substituting electronic systems for 
clerical staffs in inventory control, 
cost accounting, payroll prepara- 
tion and check writing. At least 
two insurance companies now use 
these systems to work out actuarial 
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problems, to compute and prepare 
premium billings, dividend checks, 
and the like. 

These so-called ‘‘electronic 
brains’’ are fast, accurate, and 
capable of analysing prodigious 
mathematical problems from care- 
fully selected data, in accordance 
with specific instructions. But the 
word ‘‘brains’’ is a misnomer. 
Rather, these machines are brain- 
less, untrainable ‘‘slaves.’’ No su- 
pervisor would expect to have to 
give even a dull worker as detailed 
and elementary instructions as such 
machines require. 

The growing influence of technol- 
ogy has been accompanied by an 
ever-increasing demand for trained 
technicians. In 1900, only four 
percent of the labor force was in 
the professional and technical fields. 
By 1950, this proportion was nine 
percent—a small but potent frac- 
tion of the total labor force.44 But 
today jobs for 40 thousand engi- 
neers find no takers, and there is a 
shortage of research chemists, phys- 





TABLE IV. PrERcentT DISTRIBUTION OF NONAGRICULTURAL LABOR ForcE By SOcIo- 
Economic Group By Sex, 1910 anp 195012 








Total Men Women 
Socio-Economic Group 1910 1950 1910 1950 1910 1950 
White collar, total - . 30.6 41.7 30.6 36.0 30.8 54.7 
Professional and ‘semiprofes- 
sional workers __...__. 6.3 9.8 4.7 8.5 11.5 12.8 
Proprietors, managers “and 
officials ____. 9.5 10.0 11.9 12.4 2.0 4.4 
Clerical and kindred workers. 14.8 21.9 14.0 15.1 17.3 37.5 
weomeer Wee 69.4 58.3 69.4 64.0 69.2 45.3 
Skilled workers and foremen 17.0 16.1 21.9 22.4 1.6 1.6 
Semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, total - ‘ 52.4 42.3 47.5 41.6 67.6 43.7 
Semiskilled workers ER 21.8 31.9 17.0 31.2 34.9 33.7 
Unskilled workers —.......... 31.1 10.3 30.5 10.5 32.8 10.1 
Laborers, except farm _. 21.2 7.4 27.5 10.2 1.7 0.9 
Servant class —_........... 9.8 2.9 3.0 0.2 31.1 9.2 
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1950 


1910 


FieurE 3. CHANGES IN OCCUPATION, 
1910 and 195013 


icists, biologists, teachers, physi- 
cians and many other profession- 
ally trained people to meet the 
needs of our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. 


TOMORROW’S LABOR FORCE 


Recently the Scientific Manpow- 
er Commission was set up by eight 
major technical and professional 
societies to study the manpower 
problem in terms of the most effi- 
cient use of scientific and technical 
skill in national emergencies. The 
National Research Council is de- 
veloping methods to find competent 
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young people for specialized train- 
ing. At present only about one 
youngster in five who has the na- 
tive ability to benefit from post- 
graduate training actually goes to 
college. Only about one-eighth of 
the total population obtains col- 
lege degrees. Yet this small group 
comprises most of ‘‘the able and 
educated people who will manage 
the nation’s industry, direct its 
educational system, preserve its 
health, make its laws, direct its 
military service, write its books, 
make its scientific discoveries, de- 
velop its new products, and, in gen- 
eral, lead its cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, religious and social devel- 
opment of the future.’’!* 

Those who are convinced that 
the technological trend will be 
greatly accelerated anticipate the 
time when only the individual 
blessed with exceptional skills and 
abilities will find a place in the 
complex economy. They believe 
that electronic brains, automatic 
machines, even automatic factories 
will replace manpower below the 
managerial level almost completely. 

Dr. Norbert Wiener of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology 
warns that the routine worker is 
even now in a precarious position: 

The modern industrial revolution is 
similarly bound to devalue the human 
brain at least in its simpler and more 
routine decisions . . . as the skilled car- 
penter, the skilled mechanic, the skilled 
dressmaker have in some degree survived 
the first industrial revolution, so the 
skilled scientist and the skilled adminis- 
trator may survive the second. However, 
taking the second revolution as accom- 
plished, the average human being of 
mediocre attainments or less has nothing @ 
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é.. sell that it is worth anyone’s money 


to buy.15 


Just as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion destroyed the guild economy 
and opened the way for the trek 
to the cities, the Atomic Revolu- 
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tion will profoundly affect the la- 
bor force of the future. The 
changes which have occurred since 
1900 give only an inkling of what 
is to come. 

Rosert C. Coox, Editor. 


DEFINITION OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The full Census Bureau definition of 
the labor force runs to approximately 
1260 words. Due to space limitations, 
only an abstract is given here: 


Labor force.—The labor force includes 
all persons classified as employed or un- 
employed, (see below), and also members 
of the armed forces. 


Employed.—Employed persons comprise 
all civilians 14 years old and over who, 
during the census week, were either (a) 
‘fat work’’—those who did any work for 
pay or profit, or worked without pay for 
15 hours or more on a family farm or in 
a family business; or (b) ‘‘with a job 
but not at work’’—those who did not 
work and were not looking for work but 
had a job or business from which they 
were temporarily absent because of vaca- 
tion, illness, industrial dispute, bad 
weather, or layoff with definite instruc- 
tions to return to work within 30 days 
of layoff. Also included as ‘‘ with a job’’ 
are persons who had new jobs to which 


they were scheduled to report within 30 
days. 

Unemployed.—Persons 14 years old and 
over are classified as unemployed if they 
were not at work during the census week 
but were either looking for work or 
would have been looking for work except 
that (a) they were temporarily ill, (b) 
they exepected to return to a job from 
which they had been laid off for an in- 
definite period, or (c) they believed no 
work was available in their community or 
in their line of work. 

Not in labor force.—Persons not in the 
labor force comprise all civilians 14 years 
of age and over who are not classified 
as employed or unemployed, including 
persons doing only incidental unpaid fam- 
ily work (less than 15 hours). Persons 
not in the labor force as further classi- 
fied as: (1) keeping house; (2) unable 
to work; (3) inmates of institutions; and 
(4) others, including students, the re- 
tired, those too old to work, the volun- 
tarily idle, and certain seasonal workers.18 
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